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FICTIONS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. I. 


Y fictions I do not mean part truths. That would involve all 
scientific and philosophic hypotheses. And I am not concerned 
with operational fictions—hypotheses which were indeed fictions 
but which led to further experiments and discovery, such as phlo- 
giston which, though a fiction, led to the discovery of the true 
cause of combustion in the experiments by Lavoisier, or perpetual 
motion which led to the discovery of the second law of thermody- 
namics. I mean by fictions blind alleys, linguistic confusions, 
which have frustrated discovery. Such fictions are found espe- 
cially in philosophy where scientific procedure has been largely 
wanting. But they have sometimes been introduced into science 
by philosophizing scientists. 

One of the fateful fictions has been Aristotle’s substrate. 
Aristotle invented the fiction of matter as substrate in order to 
bridge an impasse in his physical theory. He took over the con- 
traries of Ionian physics—the wet and the dry, the warm and the 
cold. Those contraries in Ionian physics were elements which 
underwent transformations into one another in an orderly way. 
They were not properties but things and they were used inter- 
changeably with such things as earth, water, air, and fire. (The 
precise meaning of air was arrived at by Empedocles and Anaxa- 
goras. Previously it meant vapor or mist.) In Heraclitus, fire 
is transformed into vapor and water, and water into earth, if you 
follow the downward path; but there are complementary trans- 
formations at each stage—earth into water and vapor, vapor into 
fire, which Heraclitus called the upward path. The whole process 
is governed by ‘‘an order of time,’’ as Anaximander expressed it, 
or a cosmic thought or wisdom in the language of Heraclitus, so 
as to constitute a self-sustaining cosmos. We can not go into de- 
tails. Suffice it to say that Aristotle adopted the Ionian con- 
traries, for his own purpose. But Aristotle thought of warm and 
cold, wet and dry as essences.1_ Essences for Aristotle are eternal 
and, therefore, can not be transmuted into one another. It is a 
fact, however, that there is transformation in nature and trans- 


1 See later text for Aristotle’s interpretation of essences. 
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formation means manifesting different properties. How could that 
be if properties are immutable? Here Aristotle showed his origi- 
nality by inventing matter as a substrate. If change proceeds 
from one contrary to another, warm to cold or the opposite, wet 
to dry or the opposite, ‘‘there must be something underlying which 
changes into the contrary state; for the contraries do not change. 
Further, something persists, but the contrary does not persist; 
there is, then, some third being besides the contraries, viz., the 
matter... . The matter, then, which changes must be capable of 
both states.’’? Here we have Aristotle’s ingenious attempt to 
graft the Platonic essences upon Ionian physics. It should be 
said that this analysis applies only to the world under the moon. 
The matter of the stars, viz., the ether, has no contrariety but only 
uniform circular motion. The fact of motion for Aristotle indi- 
cates potentiality, which means matter. The stars are thus marked 
off from the highest state, pure actuality, the unmoved mover or 
God, in whom there is no matter. 

According to Aristotle only essences are knowable. In other 
words, we know things through their properties or forms. The 
substrate, having no properties of its own, is unknowable. We 
might retort that since the substrate is a fiction, being postulated 
merely as a medium of exchange, it has no claim to being un- 
knowable. But that is not so for Aristotle. He gives the sub- 
strate ontological status. It is substance, ousia. Aristotle wavers 
in his conception of substance. It sometimes seems to him that 
essence or form—that which gives meaning to existence—must be 
substance in a truer sense than matter. And he sometimes, espe- 
cially in books seven and eight of the Metaphysics, puts the em- 
phasis on form or essence as the substance, as when we speak of 
the substance of a discourse. But he finally arrives at a com- 
promise and recognizes three meanings of substance—the matter 
or substrate, the form or essence, and the union of form and mat- 
ter which is substance in the complete sense, as the individual. 

Aristotle’s eclecticism led to unfortunate consequences for phi- 
losophy and science, but especially for philosophy. The dualism 
of substrate and essence persisted through the Middle Ages and 
into modern philosophy to the present time. It was a tragic de- 
parture from the sound empiricism of Ionian science and _ phi- 
losophy, according to which a thing is as it appears or as it be- 
haves. When we know the appearance of things we know the 
things. Or as Aquinas and Lotze phrased it: a thing is what it 
does. Science has returned, at long last, to the empiricism of the 
Ionians, though with vastly greater insight into the complexity of 


2 Metaphysics, 1069b, 6ff. W. D. Ross translation. 
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the problem. At any rate, that is the implied philosophy of sci- 
ence today, though when scientists try to talk metaphysics they 
are often confused. But this is jumping over a lot of history. 
And in philosophy there is still the utmost confusion. To under- 
stand this we must look back. 

Side by side with the Aristotelian tradition of the substrate 
runs the older tradition of atomism, starting with Leucippus and 
elaborated by Democritus. According to atomism, nature con- 
sists of indivisible homogeneous blocks, differing, according to 
Democritus, only in shape, size, position, and arrangement. These 
blocks are in perpetual motion and, by their shifting, account for 
things as they appear. The atoms are too small to be perceived 
by our senses. They can be arrived at only by ‘‘the finer organ 
of thought,’’ though Democritus does not doubt that if our senses 
could perceive them, they would differ only in the above-mentioned 
respects. 

But Democritus had learned from Protagoras that our organ- 
ism is a factor in our perceiving the world; and for Democritus 
the world as the senses present it is a ‘‘bastard’’ of the real atoms 
and the condition of our body. We have to rely on reason, there- 
fore, for insight into the real world. But though the senses may 
confuse us, it remains true that the atoms and the void are rea! 
The tradition of atomism was continued by Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers. It was through Lucretius’ scientific poem, On the Nature 
of Things, that atomism was preserved through the Middle Ages 
and sprang into new life in the Renaissance. 

In the meantime, the Aristotelian tradition had become estab- 
lished through Scholasticism and furnished the background, more 
or less conscious, of modern thought. The two traditions tended 
to fuse in the seventeenth century. Certain properties—the geo- 
metrical properties, to which Newton added inertia,—were sup- 
posed to wnhere in things. Other properties, according to Galileo, 
such as sound, color, odor, and taste, ‘‘are, on the side of the ob- 
ject in which they seem to exist, nothing else but mere names, 
but hold their residence solely in the sensitive body; so that if 
the animal were removed every such quality would be abolished 
and annihilated.’’* In Locke’s terminology, such qualities exist 
only in the mind. Henceforth, they become secondary qualities, 
in contrast to the primary qualities which are supposed to inhere 
in things. The idea of inherence shows the Aristotelian tradition. 
It is foreign to the atomists. For them the atoms have size, shape, 
ete. 


8 Opera IV, pp. 333 ff. See E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations 
of Modern Physical Science, 1927, pp. 75, 76. 
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In Locke’s philosophy several currents meet. He takes over 
(without knowing the origin) the Aristotelian tradition of a sub- 
strate or substance underlying or supporting certain essences or 
properties which Locke calls ideas, but with a new twist. For 
Locke also takes over the Cartesian dualism of mind and body. 
This dualism makes it possible for Locke to find a locus for the 
secondary qualities which Galileo had called mere names ‘‘on the 
side of the object’’ and holding ‘‘their residence solely in the 
sensitive body.’’ For Locke the secondary qualities reside as 
ideas only in the mind. But knowledge is based solely on ideas, 
ie., facts as experienced, and their agreement and disagreement. 
That entails that primary qualities, too, are known only as ideas 
in the mind. 

This situation poses a problem oe Locke. We do not know 
the primary qualities directly but only their copies in the mind. 
What relation, then, can these copies have to the primary qualities 
which are supposed to inhere in things? Locke introduces the con- 
ception of powers. The primary qualities become powers, unlike 
Aristotle’s static essences, which can only be shuffled in the medium 
of matter. The supposed primary qualities, inherent in things, 
are true to their prototypes, the Aristotelian essences: they are 
constant and invariable. How they can be constant and invariable 
and yet figure as the powers which produce the variable secondary 
qualities in our minds, Locke does not explain. He probably has 
in mind the atomic theory. At any rate, the primary qualities, 
which include the geometric qualities and inertia or solidity, be- 
come dynamic and by acting on our senses produce the secondary 
qualities of color, sound, taste, smell, etc., of which we are con- 
scious as ideas or sensible facts. Of course, they must also produce 
in our minds the ideas of the primary qualities. This fact seems 
so obvious to Locke that it does not trouble him. The fact is, he 
thinks, that we have veridic ideas of the primary qualities. 

Beside the Aristotelian tradition and the Cartesian tradition, 
there persists the atomic tradition which connects with Galileo and 
Newton. Locke thinks that if our senses were fine enough we could 
perceive the ultimate constituents of things and the objective con- 
stitution of nature. But he remarks that in such a case the senses 
would be useless for practical purposes. He could not foresee the 
X-ray camera and the electron microscope, which extend the power 
of our senses so that we can peer into the microscopic world and 
reconstruct it in large part. 

The revolutionary conception, which Locke introduces so casu- 
ally, is the conception of powers. This conception, if developed, 
would have given rise to functional realism. The qualities, he 
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would have seen (and did see in part), are functional relations of 
the parts of nature to one another, including our own organism. 
Only in the latter case do we have sensible qualities. In the extra- 
organic realm, the qualities or functions are inferred to account 
for the changes in our sense experience. Locke could not develop 
the functional view to the limit, because he could not rid his mind 
of the tradition of the Aristotelian substrate and essences, sup- 
ported by this substrate, though independent of it. When Locke 
forgets the Aristotelian tradition, he can take a strictly functional 
view and define both matter and mind in terms of their dynamic 
properties. As it is, his philosophy is a halfway house. 

The original part, the functional part, of Locke’s doctrine, 
failed of development. While Berkeley rightly rejected the sub- 
strate or ‘‘inert matter,’’ he did not see the meaning of the func- 
tional view, and his ideas are mere inert essences which, since they 
could not be located in matter, must find a locus in God, who 
supernaturally creates the ideas and their relations in our minds. 
In this way, he removes the problem from the realm of common 
sense and science. Hume removes the problem altogether from 
the dynamic world, natural or supernatural, and we have merely 
moving pictures, since mind itself is merely a moving picture. 
When Hume gets disgusted with this phantasy moving in the void 
and looks for causality, he falls back upon ‘‘ unknown substances’’ 
or ‘‘secret powers,’’ showing that he is still in the grip of the ghost 
of the Aristotelian substrate. His pictures—impressions and 
ideas—are homeless Aristotelian essences, except when he forgets 
himself and locates them in a mind—which, on his own theory, 
does not exist. To fall back on instinct or habit, as he finally 
does, is to abandon philosophy, since there is no ‘‘impression’”’ of 
instinct or habit and, therefore, they are not facts, on his theory. 

In Kant, the Aristotelian substrate returns as the thing-in-itself 
which, like Aristotle’s substrate, does not act (for it would then 
come under the category of causality) and, therefore, can not make 
itself known, yet is somehow mysteriously supposed to make the 
difference between fact and fancy. Yet he called his philosophy 
critical! In Herbert Spencer, Aristotle’s substrate reappears as 
the Unknowable which he treats with religious reverence, though 
it does not reveal itself, whether in the physical or psychological 
series of appearances. We find the ghost of Aristotle’s substrate 
bobbing up again and again in the writings of scientists in state- 
ments to the effect that reality is inscrutable: we know only its 
appearances. What an immense simplification, if scientists had 
accepted the obvious recognition by the Ionian thinkers, given 
articulate expression by Protagoras—and Hegel—that the real is 
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known by its appearances, or we should say through its functions. 
What a joke, though unconscious, Aristotle perpetrated when he 
invented the substrate. But perhaps the joke is mostly on his 
successors who adopted Aristotle’s fiction, for Aristotle had a way 
of getting round it by calling matter the potential, which, of 
course, reveals itself when it is actualized. But when the teleolog- 
ical explanation breaks down, he brings back the primary matter 
as a death’s head to take the blame for the breakdown of the 
teleological explanation. 


Another fiction which the history of philosophy owes to Aris- 
totle, and which has had momentous consequences, is the fiction 
of being as an entity. Many historians of philosophy have at- 
tributed this confusion to Parmenides. But that is a mistake. 
Parmenides is concerned, it is true, with what is. But what 1s is 
not being. Parmenides could not have thought such an abstrac- 
tion. The concept was the invention of Socrates and Plato. For 
Parmenides what is means something physical, just as much as 
Anaximenes’ air. I have elsewhere * tried to show that what is, 
for Parmenides, is a homogeneous and continuous globe of celes- 
tial fire. But, at any rate, it is not the abstraction, being. Plato 
is very much concerned with what exists, rd dv, but for him it is 
form, structure, that is real. 

We have to go to Aristotle as the source of the confusion. In 
the Metaphysics, he gives various meanings of the verb ‘‘to be.’’* 
It may be used in an accidental sense, as when we say: The right- 
eous doer is musical. Or we may use it in an essential sense as 
indicated by the categories. Or we may mean by being what is 
true. Or we may mean what is potential as contrasted with com- 
plete reality. Aristotle tries, however, to find a common meaning.® 
‘<There are many senses in which a thing may be said to ‘be,’ but 
all that ‘is’ is related to one central point, one definite kind of 
thing. . . . Everything which is healthy is related to health.... 
And that which is medical is relative to the medical art. . . . There 
are many senses in which a thing is said to be, but all refer to one 
starting point.’’ Here Aristotle is working toward a contextual 
significance of what it means to be. But he has in mind an abso- 
lute context. 

The meaning that has had most influence is that ‘‘being is com- 
mon to all things.’’ This makes it available as a basis for a ‘‘first 


8a See article on ‘‘The Vision of Parmenides,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LII (1943), pp. 587-589. 

4 Metaphysics, Bk. A, Ch. 7. Book A is a philosophical dictionary. 

5 Metaphysics, Bk. T, Ch. 2. 
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philosophy.’’ It makes possible one logical classification of na- 
ture, for ‘‘being falls immediately into genera.’’ All this is elabo- 
rated by Aristotle in his work on the Categories. And this led 
Porphyry in his Introduction to the Categories (which became the 
textbook of the Middle Ages) to construct the famous ‘‘tree of 
Porphyry’’ in which being is at the top as the most universal, 
which is divided by dichotomy down to individuals. It was easy 
to think of the most universal as the most inclusive (the concrete 
universal) as the medieval realists did in conceiving God as being 
par excellence. Logical dependence or derivation, as in Porphyry’s 
scheme of division, is interpreted as ontological dependence. And 
so we have the ontological argument. Being has become a sub- 
stantive par excellence. 

We could not say that Aristotle is responsible for this develop- 
ment. He would have had to disown it. But he started the whole 
thing when he spoke of ‘‘being as common to all things.’’ He 
thought we could use ‘‘to be’’ of everything. We could even say 
that non-being is non-being. What we must not do is to contra- 
dict ourselves. Aside from contradiction, it is meaningful to say 
that anything 1s in some sense. That is true even in mathematics. 
It was doubtless the fact that we can say of anything that it is, 
which led Aristotle to look upon being as a universal adjective. 
But being is not an adjective that is common to everything. It 
is rather a pointer, in our type of analytical language. And it 
points to a context. By itself it is an incomplete predicate. If 
someone says: Socrates is—, we wait for him to complete the 
sentence. Socrates is wise, for example. But you may reply: I 
meant to say: Socrates is, in the sense that Socrates exists. Even 
so, ‘‘exists’’ is meaningless except for a context: exists how, when, 
where, what doing, etc? You may say: I just meant to say: 
Socrates is not dead or is not a fiction. But such a statement ob- 
viously refers to a context. Nothing exists in vacuo. In the tech- 
nical language of today, we may say that ‘‘is’’ has reference to a 
syntactical context. It is not found on the object level. 

Aristotle went astray when he thought of being as an adjective. 
Kant saw that being is not an adjective. The idea of a thing in 
your mind has the same adjectives as the perceived object. The 
hundred thalers in your mind have all the characteristics of a 
hundred thalers in your pocket. Vividness, which Hume tried to 
use as a differentia, is a character of your experience and can not 
be used to distinguish your experience from something objective 
to your experience. Kant is obliged to fall back on the thing-in- 
itself as making the difference. But the thing-in-itself is merely 
@ supposition, like Aristotle’s substrate, of which it is the de- 
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scendant. Kant is right that being is not an adjective. Neither 
is it a preposition. A preposition is a specific reference—in, on, 
etc.—in a special context, while the verb ‘‘to be’’ is a general 
pointer, negative as well as positive. 

We may say, I think, that the problem of the verb ‘‘to be’’ is 
peculiar to our type of language—the subject-predicate or analyti- 
cal type. In a holophrastic language, such as that of primitive 
cultures, where everything is described in terms of a behavioral 
context, there could be no place for an abstraction like the verb 
‘*to be.’’? There would of course be nothing corresponding to ‘‘to 
be’’ as a copula. There would be gestures or exclamations call- 
ing attention to the presence of a thing or its absence. Such 
pointing would necessarily refer to a context. But it would not 
be considered as a character in a context, much less as a substan- 
tive. The only knowledge I have of such a situation is in the early 


learning process or when, in a foreign country, we try to get on 
without language. 


Another confusion which still persists in philosophy has to do 
with essences and forms. This problem, too, goes back to Aristotle. 
He devotes a great deal of discussion to essence (ri jv elvar) and to 
form (éé0s). Books Zeta and Eta of the Metaphysics are occu- 
pied mainly with those concepts. And so is a large part of book 
Lambda. Essence* means that which is essential to a thing, that 
without which the thing could not exist. That makes it difficult 
to differentiate essence from form, since Aristotle finds that form 
is essential to the existence and definition of a thing. We may say 
that essence, for Aristotle, includes both ‘‘essential’’ properties 
and form or organization. And Aristotle’s failure to distinguish 
clearly properties from form was doubtless responsible for the 
later confusion. Essential properties are those which are involved 
in the nature of a thing as distinguished from accidents which, 
though they attach to things, are not involved in the nature of the 
thing. Thus, Socrates may be musical or white, but these adjec- 
tives are not essential to the nature of Socrates; while his being 
rational is of the essence of Socrates. 

We have seen previously that while certain properties, viz., the 
contraries, wet-dry, cold-warm, in Aristotle’s physics, are asso- 
ciated with the substrate or matter, they are in no wise dependent 
upon the substrate. They are constant and immutable in nature. 
Matter merely furnishes a medium for their shuffling. Aristotle 
could not think of essences as emerging from matter. They con- 
stitute an independent realm, though always associated with mat- 


6 Metaphysics, Bk. Z, Chs. 4 and 6, 
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ter. In Santayana’s revival of essences, these become dependent 
upon matter, in the sense that they could not exist without matter. 
They may be said to be emergent from matter, though having once 
emerged, they float about in a realm of their own, the realm of 
spirit which, somehow, is a second derivative of matter. Once 
emerged, however, spirit disports itself in a manner quite inde- 
pendent and entirely different from its origin. In the realm of 
essence all the essences exist eternally. They are separate and dis- 
tinct, i.e., they have no connection with one another. They are a 
crazy man’s dream. But it seems that spirit (which Santayana 
took out of his hat) can operate upon them and create realms of 
mathematics, esthetics, and morality. This wonderland we can 
not enter here. In fact, this wonderland is a realm of abstraction 
created by Santayana’s brain. It has no relation to Santayana’s 
real world, the realm of matter, though causally it is a derivative 
from it. In some mysterious way, however, the realm of matter 
behaves as though it were guided by essences and so we have 
tropes; but that is a mystery of nature, which keeps all secrets to 
itself. 

Santayana criticizes Plato and Aristotle for making forms effi- 
cacious in the realm of existence. He is quite right that as ab- 
stractions they have no efficacy. And his essences are pure ab- 
stractions, residing in a realm of abstraction. While Plato and 
Aristotle made forms distinct from the realm of process, they still 
thought of them as having authority in that world. They are 
formative. While as abstractions forms have no efficacy, the feel- 
ing of Plato and Aristotle that form or organization is an impor- 
tant part of efficaciousness in our world is sound. An organized 
army is more efficient than a mob. 

We know that Aristotle got on the wrong track when he re- 
garded certain properties as intrinsically essential to things. What 
is regarded as essential, as Locke and William James have pointed 
out, is due to our interest. What is important for physical de- 
scription may not be important for other purposes—esthetic analy- 
sis, for example. But the basic mistake of Aristotle—in spite of 
Protagoras—is his regarding properties as immutable in nature. 
We agree with Protagoras and Plato’ that the sensible properties 
of nature are functions of external motion and our organism. That 
is obviously true of Aristotle’s basic contraries, the wet-dry and 
cold-warm. The extra-organic properties are similarly functions 
of their respective energy situations. The functional view cuts 
the ground from under any conception of independent qualitative 
essences, whether conceived, as by Santayana, as irridescences in 
7 Theaetetus and Timaeus. 
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an extra-real world of their own or, as by some of the ‘‘new real- 
ists,’’ as having an independent existence or ‘‘subsistence’’ in na- 
ture. According to this conception, essences, including all pos- 
sible qualitative aspects, exist or ‘‘subsist’’ somehow eternally and 
are only exhibited in the changes of nature when they are mani- 
fested as qualitative aspects. Here, certainly, is an opportunity 
to use Occam’s razor. The qualitative aspects are created or 
emerge under the conditions. They do not float eternally in space- 
time. 

Form or organization has a different status in nature from the 
qualitative aspects. In that, Plato was fundamentally right. The 
form or structure of a work of art or of a crystal is not created 
in our perception of it, as are the sensory qualities. We discover 
form in art and in nature, we do not create it, though, in our inter- 
pretation, creative imagination plays an important part. The ob- 
jective form here becomes a limit (as Plato saw) which our inter- 
pretation strives to reach. The existence and behavior of a thing 
can not be separated from its organization. This form or struc- 
ture has an existence in nature independently of our perceiving 
or recognizing it. Medieval realism and its counterpart in mod- 
ern times went wrong in confusing qualitative aspects with form 
or organization. They are entirely distinct concepts. A quali- 
tative universal, such as color, is a class concept and is not com- 
parable to a structural concept such as the structure of a crystal 
or the structure of man, viewed genetically. Putting them on a 
par, as Anselm and Santayana do, is a confusion of types.® 


J. E. Boopin 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, edited by Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP. 
(The Library of Living Philosophers, Volume IV.) Evanston 


and Chicago: Northwestern University. 1942. xvi- 717 pp. 
$4.00. 


This exceptionally interesting volume illustrates again the dif- 
ficulty of characterizing the philosophy of a man who has always 
been conspicuously free from Drang nach System. Several con- 
tributors, unable to resist the impulse to reduce a philosophy to a 
portable slogan, find themselves rebuked with a forthrightness we 
should expect from Professor Moore. Thus John Wisdom, on 
speaking carelessly of ‘‘Moore’s account of philosophy as analysis’’ 


8 To be concluded in next issue, Number 26. 
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(p. 425), receives a block-busting retort: ‘‘. . . it is not true that 
I have ever either said or thought or implied that analysis is the 
only proper business of philosophy’’ (pp. 675-676). This is suf- 
ficiently emphatic, to be sure—yet how many philosophers have 
made, and how many more will continue to make, the erroneous 
free association of Moore and the exclusive practice of analysis. 

If such plausible attempts at formula-making are so far from 
the truth, perhaps the best one can do is to recognize how relatively 
unimportant for Moore is the longevity of his conclusions. In the 
development of most philosophers there comes a time when basic 
principles begin to petrify into dogmas. Propositions upon whose 
truth much else in the philosophical system depends tend to be- 
come exempt from genuine criticism; they may be defended, but 
not reéxamined. The almost complete absence from Moore’s think- 
ing of any such inclination to create dogmas gives it a peculiarly 
stimulating (and, to some, exasperating) flavor. 

It would be tempting to say that in Moore’s case only the 
method (or even the style) matters and the conclusions are impor- 
tant only as providing a goal for critical activity. Yet how can we 
reasonably dissociate the character and value of a philosophical 
method from those of the conclusions which it yields? If Moore 
were engaged merely in some purificatory and critical dialectic, the 
absence of settled conclusions might be easier to accept, yet he 
explicitly rejects such an interpretation of his activity: ‘‘I did 
want to answer questions, to give solutions to problems, and I think 
it is a just charge against me that I have been able to solve so few 
of the problems I wished to solve’’ (p. 677). Problems are raised 
by Moore for the sake of finding solutions; there can hardly be a 
question here of a latent scepticism or intellectual nihilism (as in 
Wittgenstein, for instance). That so many of his questions remain 
unanswered is, on Moore’s own showing, an indictment of the value 
of his method (‘‘. . . probably the reason is... partly that I 
have not gone about the business of trying to solve them in the 
right way,’’ ibidem). 

Difficulties of interpretation have been increased in the past 
by Moore’s neglect to analyze his own method. The valuable sec- 
tion on ‘‘ Analysis’’ (pp. 660-667) in his ‘‘Reply to my Critics’’ 
will clear away some obscurities; but it leaves us, characteristically, 
with an unsolved and troublesome ‘‘ paradox of analysis’’ (p. 665). 
One imagines that many readers are going to be dissatisfied with 
Moore’s suggestion (to a critic who can find no way to settle one 
of Moore’s epistemological problems) : ‘‘There is certainly some- 
thing else to do besides going on doubting; and that is to go on 
thinking about it’’ (p. 638). 
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For, after all, one might begin to suspect that Moore’s ques- 
tions, in the form in which they have been expressed, will never 
receive direct answers; perhaps we shall never ‘‘know’”’ the correct 
analysis of propositions about the Good, or whether the sense-datum 
is identical with a part of the material object’s surface. Perhaps 
the basic philosophic questions in ethics or theory of knowledge 
are not answerable in the framework of Moore’s implicit regula- 
tive principles. It is likely that Moore’s questions concerning the 
definability of ‘‘good,’’ for instance, may be side-tracked by an ex- 
amination of the notion of definition used in the Principia, while a 
critical examination of the assumptions clustering around the use 
of the term ‘‘sense-datum’’ might make any answer to his epistemo- 
logical questions redundant. 

But if all this should prove to be the case (and nobody could 
claim after reading this volume that anything of the kind had yet 
been satisfactorily established), the value of Moore’s work would 
remain, curiously enough, substantially unchanged. For those 
who might be inclined to belittle what would remain after such a 
process of revaluation as ‘‘merely a way of thinking’’ would surely 
be overlooking two things. 

If the type of criticism of Moore suggested above were to prove 
successful it would turn out to be equally damaging to much of 
classical philosophy; for one of Moore’s lasting achievements is 
consistently to have pushed the analysis of traditional themes to a 
point were the fundamental incoherence of earlier discussion be- 
came manifest (cf., for instance, his criticism of utilitarianism in 
the Principia) ; and all this accomplished with a power sufficient to 
convince lesser men of the futility of hoping for better success 
along such lines. Any indirect and roundabout attack on Moore’s 
methodology will therefore be, in important respects, an attack 
upon the methodology of an ancient and well-established philo- 
sophical tradition. 

And there remains a style of thinking and writing which only 
those will undervalue who never had the wit to profit by its study. 
Moore’s ‘‘Reply’’ in this volume manifests throughout the quali- 
ties which -make any signature to his writings a mere formality. 
Here once again is the familiar conversational tone of a man intent 
above all on conveying meaning. Extreme sophistication of con- 
tent, unconsciously ironic simplicity of tone and a use of the barest 
language, dictated by distaste for irrelevant ornament, combine to 
produce the unique texture of Moore’s prose. Whatever else of 
rhetoric or poetic vision may be absent, at least the nature of the 
question at issue and the credentials of the proposed answers are 
made clear beyond all doubt. It is very easy to be deceived by the 
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transparency of the product into underrating both the subtlety 
of the means employed and the difficulty of the achievement. Clar- 
ity may not be enough, but it is a great deal harder to attain than 
one might suppose from the disrespect with which it is treated by 
some philosophers. Moore’s conclusive demonstrations of the er- 
rors committed in this volume by even the most patient and acute 
of his critics underline once again both the importance and the 
difficulty of observing the standards of exact thought which his 
own writings, by their example, constantly foster. 

This volume contains nineteen papers, all of which display a 
detailed attention to their subject issuing in elaborately reasoned 
argument; it is therefore obvious that the brief attention which 
they must here receive can be no index of their value. Perhaps it 
may be sufficient to offer an omnibus apology and to say, what will 
indeed be obvious to anybody who opens the book, that any serious 
student of Moore’s work will want to read them all. 

Moore’s ethical doctrines—The section of Professor C. D. 
Broad’s paper, ‘‘Certain Features in Moore’s Ethical Doctrines,”’’ 
which deals with ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘non-natural’’ characteristics (re- 
printed from the Aristotelian Society Proceedings for 1934) shows 
the gaps in Moore’s account of the meaning of these terms and pro- 
vides some epistemological criteria for their application. This will 
prove more helpful than Broad’s argument against Moore’s refuta- 
tion of egoism. (Moore: ‘‘I think I wasn’t guilty of a fallacy 
so gross,’’ p. 613.) 

Professor A. C. Garnett (‘‘Moore’s Theory of Moral Freedom 
and Responsibility’’) argues forcibly that for an action to be volun- 
tary it is not sufficient that the agent could have acted otherwise if 
he had chosen; there must also be freedom to have made a differ- 
ent choice. The point calls for some changes in Moore’s earlier 
formulations (cf. p. 624, ll. 3-8). Garnett’s stress on the connec- 
tion between freedom of choice and self-determination of the choice 
(e.g., on page 193, ll. 5-6) is also well taken. But it is hard to 
understand why this should be supposed incompatible with belief 
in causality or to induce commitment to an ‘‘organismic world 
order’’ (p. 194). Zerhaps the obscure notion that once psycho- 
logical events are ‘‘udmitted into the causal chain its uniformity 
and rigidity [sic] are definitely broken’’ (p. 190) is responsible 
for the sudden leap into metaphysics. 

Professor H. J. Paton’s paper on ‘‘The Alleged Independence 
of Goodness’’ impresses me as an able and stimulating commentary 
on some central issues of Principia Ethica. The truth of Moore’s 

doctrine of the indefinability of ‘‘good’’ is compatible, Paton 
points out, with the existence of a ‘‘necessary and reciprocal con- 
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nexion between goodness and some other property.’’ While the 
notion of ‘‘good’’ may be simple, in the sense of having no parts, 
it seems that actions will in general be good if and only if they 
also have some other properties, the discovery, description, and 
analysis of which should constitute a major purpose of philosophical 
ethics. The point is accepted by Moore and elaborated into an 
explicit statement of his views upon the relations between ‘‘good’’ 
and ‘‘ought’’ (p. 608, 1. 19—p. 611, 1. 5). 

When Paton proceeds to argue that the property with which 
goodness has the ‘‘necessary and reciprocal connexion’’ is that of 
‘‘being willed in a certain way,’’ one misses the supporting detail 
which an ampler context might have allowed him to supply. It 
must be admitted that Moore ‘‘has not proved the impossibility of 
asserting a necessary and reciprocal connexion between goodness 
and will without falling into what he calls the ‘naturalistic fallacy’ 
of identifying good with something other than itself’’ (p. 133). 
But I am not convinced that Moore ever thought otherwise, Pa- 
ton’s further contention of the dependence of goodness upon cir- 
cumstances is less successful; and the counter-instance cited on 
page 126 is easily shown by Moore to be compatible with the exclu- 
sive dependence of the goodness of a thing upon its intrinsic nature 
(pp. 618-620). 

Dr. C. L. Stevenson’s paper, on ‘‘Moore’s Arguments against 
Certain Forms of Ethical Naturalism’’ is mainly a refutation of 
arguments used in the Ethics against the equation of ‘‘X is right’’ 
with ‘‘A (the speaker) approves of X’’ or variants thereof. 
Moore argued, it will be remembered, that the proposed analysis 
of ‘‘right’’ led to the unacceptable consequence that ‘‘the same 
action must be quite often both right and wrong.’’ The point of 
Stevenson’s rebuttal is most easily seen by considering the parallel 
ease of ‘‘near’’ and its opposite ‘‘far.’’ There is, clearly, no con- 
tradiction in saying that the same object is both near and far. 
And the reason is obvious: ‘‘X is near’’ is an ellipsis for ‘‘X is 
near to A’’; and ‘‘X is far’’ is an ellipsis for ‘‘X is far from B.”’ 
It therefore does not follow from the joint truth of these state- 
ments that X is near to and far from the same object. The appli- 
eation to the ethical analysis is immediate; since the view of ‘‘ethi- 
cal naturalism’’ requires that right and wrong shall be relational 
characteristics, its defenders will be committed to the view that 
the same action may be right ‘‘for A’’ (as we may say pleonasti- 
cally) and also wrong ‘‘for B’’; but they will not be required to 
admit that an action is both right and wrong for the same speaker, 
i.e., they will not need to admit the truth of “‘X is both right and 
wrong’’ in any but an innocuous sense. Similar considerations ap- 
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ply to alternative relational analyses of ‘“‘X is right’’ in which 
reference is made to a time rather than a person. 

The account given in the last paragraph is over-condensed, but 
I can hardly believe that an adequate description requires the posi- 
tively Byzantine elaboration of identificatory symbols and cross- 
references in which Stevenson indulges. The misprints’ to be 
found in the paper hardly improve matters. 

The type of view which Stevenson is defending has, of course, 
still to meet the final objection that it requires one to agree that 
two speakers could respectively assert the same action to be right 
and wrong without contradicting one another (Ethics, pp. 100 ff., 
quoted in f. n. 10, p. 81 of the volume reviewed). 

To this Stevenson replies that the two speakers may ‘‘ disagree 
in attitude,’’ viz., when they have opposed attitudes to something 
and one is trying to alter the ethical attitude of the other (p. 82), 
even in the absence of any disputed proposition. The fault in 
Moore’s refutation is, on this view, its neglect to consider ‘‘emo- 
tive meaning’’; once we realize that ethical propositions function 
as imperatives to induce changes of attitudes of approval in the 
listener we can understand that they can generate disagreements 
of a certain kind (viz., in direction of attitude). 

Then why should we not, as Moore suggests (p.:541, 1. 35— 
p. 542, 1. 28), take the more radical view that ‘‘ethical proposi- 
tions’’ make no assertions at all, even about the speaker’s attitude? 
If their function is to change attitudes they need hardly state ex- 
plicitly what can be deduced from the fact of their utterance. I 
am much surprised that Moore should now be ‘‘inclined to think’’ 
this non-cognitive interpretation of all ethical propositions true. 
(He is, however, ‘‘also inclined to think it is not so,’’ p. 554.) 

For let us try to see where this ‘‘emotive’’ characterization of 
ethical propositions, on the lines advocated by Stevenson, leads us. 
Such a ‘‘typical ethical proposition’’ as 


(1) It is wrong to inflict gratuitous pain, 
becomes, on his view, presumably something like 
(2) I hate inflicting unnecessary pain; hate it too! 


(For in analyzing (1) we must make explicit the ‘‘emotive mean- 
ing.’’) Of all the objections that might be brought against the 


1The worst of these is on page 77. Remove the entire sixth line and 
substitute ‘‘Moore must be granted step (2) in his argument. By D1 and.’’ 
(Professor Schilpp tells me that any owner of this volume can now receive 
@ corresponding ‘‘errata slip’’ upon application to him.) For ‘‘Corrollaries’?’ 
(p. 78, 1. 14 and 1. 23) read ‘‘Corollaries.’? On p. 82 insert in line 2 the 
word ‘‘ethical’’ after ‘‘typical.’’ 
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identification of (1) and (2) I will mention only the following— 
that it makes nonsense of the question 


(3). Is it wrong to inflict gratuitous pain ? 


The difficulty here is that of deriving a question from a sentence, 
such as (2), which is not in the indicative mood. The best that an 


‘‘ethical naturalist’? could do with (3) would perhaps be to inter- 
pret it as 


(4) Are you prepared to assert (2) ? 


Now (2) contains a command (‘‘hate it too!’’); thus the answer 
to (4) must be either ‘‘I can’t say, until you specify whom I am to 
command”’ or more plausibly (in case of assent) : ‘‘ Yes, I am pre- 
pared to assert (2), to anybody who may hear me.’’ On this view 
we have to interpret the second clause of (2) as a generalized im- 
perative addressed to the world at large, like any warning against 
trespassing. But now what sense does it make to say that (2), or 
(1), is ‘‘true’’? So long as (2) is interpreted as an imperative 
addressed to a specific hearer its intention may be supposed satis- 
fied when that hearer’s attitude is changed; but if it be taken, as 
seems to be necessary, as a command to nobody in particular it is 
hard to see how such a generalized intention is ever to meet with 
compliance. 

I mention this difficulty only to indicate how Stevenson’s view 
requires us to construe ethical propositions as very peculiar ‘‘im- 
peratives’’ (such as are not addressed to specific individuals ; ‘‘for’’ 
and ‘‘against’’ which we are prepared to consider arguments ete. 
etc.). By the time one had itemized the numerous respects in which 
ethical ‘‘imperatives’’ differed from such common or garden im- 
peratives as ‘‘Keep off the grass’’ one might suspect that little 
would remain of that ‘‘naturalistic’’ characterization which seemed 
initially so paradoxically novel. But perhaps Stevenson intends 
his own analysis to be interpreted in the imperative mood, as 
equivalent, shall we say, to ‘‘Do pay more attention to the ‘emo- 
tive’ aspects of ethical persuasion?’’ If so, I am inclined to 
regard such a request in these times as redundant. Perhaps the 
time has come already for a renewed interest in the cognitive as- 
pects of ethical communication. 

- Professor W. K. Frankena, in his paper on ‘‘Obligation and 
Value in the Ethics of G. E. Moore,’’ holds that ‘‘the ethics of 
Principia Ethica . . . is an ethics sans obligation if not sans sanc- 
tion’’ (p. 100) and speaks out loud and bold in condemnation of 
Moore’s doctrines: ‘‘Moore’s position that intrinsic value is an in- 
definable, non-natural intrinsic quality is an indefensible one’’ (p. 
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103) and again, ‘‘the sort of form into which he has put this sort 
of position, both in Principia Ethica and in his later works, is a 
mistaken one, and must be given up’’ (p. 110). Provocative lan- 
guage to use against so formidable a controversialist as Moore and 
requiring to be sustained by accurate reasoning. Unfortunately 
the vagueness of such favorite terms as ‘‘normative’’ and ‘‘essen- 
tial’ (e.g., on p. 98, Il. 18-22) is an invitation to disaster. There 
may be detected a certain gusto in the twenty-five pages in which 
Moore provides as thorough a piece of sustained philosophical 
refutation as I ean remember ever to have met. 

Professor Abraham Edel’s ambitious paper, ‘‘The Logical Struc- 
ture of Moore’s Ethical Theory’’ (which proves to be the longest 
in the volume) sets out to determine ‘‘the terms employed in the 
theory . . . the definitions and postulates governing their use, the 
rules for the formation of ethical statements, and the procedures 
for interpreting ethical terms and determining the truth or falsity 
of ethical statements’’ (p. 138). In short, he treats Moore’s ethical 
doctrines as if they constituted some kind of geometry or other 
' mathematical calculus, a procedure based upon a questionable and 
undiscussed assumption. While there is occasional value in the 
specific comments made, there is something humorless in solemnly 
listing the fact that Moore’s writings contain such words as this 
and that (p. 141, 1.7). And one is worried by a lack of accuracy 
which prompts Moore to confess himself ‘‘completely puzzled’’ by 
Edel’s use of the term ‘‘postulate’’ (p. 621, 1. 32). Some felicities 
in the last section, a discussion of the kind of values whose pursuit 
Moore’s doctrines tend to encourage, suggest, however, that Edel 
may have something important to say which does not achieve full 
expression in his paper. 

Problems connected with sense-data.—Professor C. J. Ducasse’s 
paper on ‘‘Moore’s ‘The Refutation of Idealism’ ’’ criticizes Moore’s 
early argument indirectly by presenting an alternative (and origi- 
nal) view designed to prove that, after all, esse is percipt. 

In such a sentence as ‘‘He danced a dance”’ it is clear that the 
term ‘‘dance’’ labels a species of events, each occurrence of which 
could be referred to by the use of the transitive verb ‘‘dancing’’; 
and that no dance could ‘‘occur’’ (to use Ducasse’s language) un- 
less dancing occurred. Ducasse proposes to regard a sensible ap- 
pearance of blue as standing in the same relation to sensing some- 
thing blue as a dance does to dancing. For the analogy to be sound 
we must regard ‘‘blue’’ (when used to describe sensible appear- 
ances) as a name ‘‘not of objects of experience nor of species of 
objects of experience but of species of experience itself’’ (p. 232). 
Ducasse does not shrink from the consequence ‘‘that to sense blue 
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is then [i.e., on his view] to sense bluely, just as to dance the waltz 
is to dance ‘waltzily’ (ie. in the manner called ‘to waltz’)’’ 
(abidem). 

If this view were correct it would be logically impossible for 
anything to be an instance of blue (in the sensible appearance 
sense) without also being an instance of the sensing of blue, and 
Ducasse would have established that esse is percipi for the cases 
he has in mind. 

I can not, however, see that Ducasse has advanced good reasons 
for so interpreting the meaning of ‘‘blue’’; and he might have 
difficulty in handling such assertions as ‘‘I see a blue flash”’ 
wherein the color term features ostensibly as the adjective of an 
object. (Perhaps he would be willing to say that to see a blue 
flash is only to see both ‘“‘bluely’’ and ‘‘flashily’’? But would 
this not, on his view, also describe the situation when we merely see 
both blue and a flash?) His approach is plausible in such cases 
as those of fatigue where we are prepared to say, with no sense of 
paradox, that we have a tired feeling (i.e., to interpret ‘‘tiredness’”’ 
or fatigue as a species of feeling) ; but it is also precisely in such 
cases that we feel no temptation to suppose that the experience 
has an independently existing object. But Ducasse’s view does at 
least provide an alternative (as he rightly claims) to the views 
which received destructive consideration in Moore’s paper; and 
there is sufficient incidental analysis in his carefully elaborated 
argument to deserve serious attention. 

Ducasse’s paper is instructive in another way as throwing into 
sharper relief the precision of Moore’s writing. Ducasse is pre- 
cise too, but rather in the mathematical manner of cumulative defi- 
nitions and orderly discussion of separate cases. The danger of sd 
highly deductive an approach (even at its best, as here) is that 
the sheer weight of the deductions drawn may hide the relative 
dubiety of the initial premises; an attentive study of Moore’s reply 
(pp. 654-660), with its sensitivity to that weakness of a philo- 
sophical position which characteristically results in forced and un- 
natural language, would go far to explain Moore’s strength as a 
critic. 

Professor O. K. Bouwsma’s essay on ‘‘Moore’s Theory of Sense- 
data’’ is marked by a charm of expression and an original taste in 
the use of imagery which ought to earn it a place in any anthology 
of contemporary philosophical writing. Perhaps it hardly matters 
that the occasion for the essay is an unnecessary failure to under- 
stand Moore’s directions for the identification of sense-data—a 
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failure arising from over-literal attachment to the accidents of 
exposition.” 

Professor Paul Marhenke finds no difficulty in understanding 
Moore’s language about sense-data and the earlier part of his essay 
(pp. 255-261) is a faithful analysis of Moore’s views. The rest is 
an attempt to vindicate, by new arguments, at least ‘‘the possibility 
of identifying sense-datum and physical surface.’’ 

Marhenke relies upon the type of consideration which the popu- 
larization of relativity theory has made familiar; since physical 
shape and size are relational characteristics whose determination 
varies with the frame of reference of the measuring instrument, 
it is possible for the same physical surface, says Marhenke, really 
to be circular for one observer and also elliptical for another; thus 
the differently shaped sense-data can be identified with the one 
physical surface without contradiction. I can not see that this 
appeal to relativity theory is relevant unless the observers in ques- 
tion have a relative velocity of the same order as the velocity of 
light ; if they are at rest relative to each other’s frames of reference 
(the case normally considered in epistemological discussion), even 
the newer physics would not lead us to expect changes of physical 
shape to parallel the observed variations in sensible shape. How- 
ever I am not sure that I have fully understood Marhenke. 

Mr. C. A. Mace’s essay, ‘‘On How We Know that Material 
Things Exist,’’ in spite of containing some mistakes of interpreta- 
tion (pp. 289, ll. 12-16), throws more light on the central issues 
of Moore’s epistemology than either of the preceding. When I see 
my hand, says Mace, there are three epistemological questions to 
consider: (1) What do I know directly, without further evidence 
than that presented within the experience itself? (2) What more 
do I know in recognizing that I observe a material thing? (3) 
What do I require to know in addition to (1) in order that (2) 
may follow? (p. 287). This mode of presentation is helpful, be- 
cause it prepares us to search for the evidence which we certainly 
have in cases where we know that such-and-such is a material thing. 
Mace’s examples of the kind of evidence which would provide a 
satisfactory answer to his third question (e.g., p. 297, ll. 23-35) 
and his conclusion that ‘‘we find it difficult to say how we know 
what we know in these situations because the evidence consists of 
a long, if simple and conjunctive, list of observations which require 
to be sorted out and distinguished from irrelevant circumstances”’ 

(p. 298), are acceptable to at least one reader. But I doubt 
whether Moore himself would accept this view ‘‘that Moore’s 


2I have noticed a minor misprint. On p. 208, 1. 1: for ‘Fritz’ (second 
occurrence) read ‘Hans’. 
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doubts would be resolved in the plain man’s way’’ and that ‘‘the 
‘Defence of Common Sense’ is accordingly a defence of common 
sense procedures as well as of common sense results’’ (ibidem). 
The ‘‘plain man’’ would be inclined to say, with Mace, that he 
knows very well how to resolve the doubt as to whether he is really 
seeing a hand or only a deceptive facsimile; but I think Bouwsma is 
nearer to Moore when he asserts ‘‘there is no way of settling the 
question whether a thing one can pick out is identical with the 
surface of one’s hand or not’’ (p. 207). When Moore says ‘‘My 
doubt is a philosophic doubt, and, like other philosophic doubts, 
certainly cannot be set at rest by any empirical observation’’ (p. 
637), we are a long way from the plain man’s procedures in Mace’s 
excellent presentation. 

This cleavage between those who would apply ‘‘common-sense’’ 
(i.e., empirical) procedures to the resolution of doubts concerning 
the nature of the relation between sense-datum and material thing 
and those who would follow Moore in finding nothing better to do 
with such ‘‘philosophic doubts’’ than ‘‘to go on thinking about 
them’’ is well illustrated in the last section of Professor Arthur E. 
Murphy.’s essay on ‘‘Moore’s ‘Defence of Common Sense.’ ’’ For 
while the earlier pages constitute a warm tribute to the salutary 
influence of Moore’s emphasis on the validity of the findings of 
common sense (and one could hardly find a better analysis of the 
value of Moore’s classical paper), Murphy too ends in ‘a state of 
scepticism concerning Moore’s ‘‘apparent puzzle’’ with the sus- 
picion that Moore has reverted ‘‘to a theory incompatible with the 
philosophic commitments of his defense of common sense’”’ (p. 317). 

Questions about Moore’s philosophical method.—Professor C. H. 
Langford’s substantial paper on ‘‘The Notion of Analysis in 
Moore’s Philosophy’’ raises a number of important questions and 
is full of stimulating ideas; it is also a model of clear expression 
in a difficult field. Considered as exposition and criticism of 
Moore’s views, however, it has the defect of considering only two 
views of analysis, neither of which Moore will accept as represent- 
ing his practice (cf. p. 661, ll. 6-13, and p. 663, ll. 30-33). But 
Langford’s discussion has had the happy result of provoking Moore 
into making a more explicit, though still inconclusive, statement 
of his present views concerning the analysis of analysis.® 

The next four essays (by Lazerowitz, Ambrose, Malcolm, and 
Wisdom) are in some ways the most interesting in the whole collec- 
tion. For here we have a chance to study the criticism of former 
pupils, all of whom have abandoned the methods of Moore for the 


8 Note the following misprint in Langford’s paper: p. 334, f. n. 11, 1. 13: 
between the words ‘easily’ and ‘false’ insert the words ‘seen to be’. 
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more radical procedures of Wittgenstein. Thus all agree, though 
with significant differences of emphasis and formulation, in pre- 
senting a linguistic interpretation of Moore’s critical procedure (as 
typically exemplified in his ‘‘Proof of an Mxternal World’’). For 
this reason Moore’s rejection of Miss Ambrose’s paper (pp. 670- 
674) could easily be so modified as to apply to the others—and 
indeed to all versions of the linguistic standpoint which have come 
to my notice. 

Dr. Norman Malcolm’s paper on ‘‘Moore and Ordinary Lan- 
guage’’ is more persuasive than the others, in virtue of the care 
taken to present substantiating evidence for the somewhat startling 
views defended. Malcolm’s central thesis is that whenever Moore 
refutes a philosophical opponent he is making a linguistic assertion, 
viz., that the statements of the other man ‘‘go against ordinary 
language’’ (p. 349, ll. 9-11); this in turn depending upon Mal- 
colm’s complementary assertion that the refuted philosophers are 
‘‘really’’ claiming that ordinary language is incorrect (cf. p. 350, 
ll. 12-17). ‘‘Incorrect’’ here means ‘‘leading to contradiction,’’ 
though occasionally Malcolm slips into using the more familiar 
meaning, ‘‘contrary to prevailing convention.”’ 

I find it very difficult to square these views with other assertions 
made by Malcolm. For his own theses are either empirical or not. 
Suppose the first. Then Malcolm is saying that in point of fact 
Moore’s quarrel with the sceptic would be settled if the latter were 
simply to agree that ordinary usage permits one to say ‘‘this is a 
hand’’ (in the kind of situation in which Moore exhibited his own 
hand to the audience). But there is surely no dispute about the 
correctness of ordinary language in such a situation; the sceptic 
is not unacquainted with the English language in the way in which 
a foreigner might be (cf. Ambrose, last two sentences of p. 403). 
Whether a particular form of words is ‘‘correct usage’’ is clearly 
a matter for empirical determination: now Malcolm argues that 
the sceptic does not dispute any matters of fact. Then again, 
Moore himself violently disputes the notion that he himself is 
making statements about language (cf. ‘‘I could not have supposed 
that the fact that I had a hand proved anything as to how the ex- 
pression ‘external object’ ought to be used,’’ p. 674, and the sen- 
tence following). What are we to say if not that on Malcolm’s 
view Moore is asserting a proposition quite other from that which 
he supposes himself to be asserting or that which his opponent 
supposes himself to be rejecting. And this I find very hard to 
believe. 

Suppose then, instead, that Malcolm’s theses are non-empirical, 
i.e., in his special sense, ‘‘philosophical.’’ On his own interpreta- 
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tion he is then claiming that it is in accord with common usage to 
say that Russell and Hume are ‘‘really’’ talking about language. 
But this ‘‘really’’ (p. 350, 1. 15) really gives the show away. It is 
quite as paradoxical to say that philosophers are really talking 
about language as it is to say that all ordinary men are constantly 
mistaken (the sceptic’s assertion) ; and ‘‘a philosophical statement 
can not be paradoxical and not be false’’ (p. 361). 

I conclude that Malcolm’s views can be made to yield a reductio 
ad absurdum ; but this, after all, proves only that he is inconsistent. 
Any revision would need to take account of the following points 
to be satisfactory: first, the argument that because philosophical 
disputes are non-empirical they must be about language is, as 
Moore says (p. 675, ll. 20-21) a ‘‘simply enormous non sequitur.”’ 
Secondly, the ground on which Malcolm defends ordinary language 
(‘‘ordinary language is correct language,’’ p. 357), viz., that its 
being used insures freedom from contradiction (p. 359, ll. 29-35) 
could turn to the advantage of Malcolm’s philosophical opponents. 
For do not they use the expressions which he condemns and should 
not this fact therefore earn them the same exemption from lin- 
guistic criticism? At times Malcolm suggests that he regards 
‘‘ordinary language’’ as superior to the philosophical dialect (e.g., 
p. 363, ll. 9-15), but he provides no good reason for the alleged 
advantages of the common tongue; and he comes at times dan- 
gerously near to holding that ordinary language could never be 
improved. How Malcolm would meet these criticisms I do not 
know; but until they are met his own view and the linguistic stand- 
point in general will remain unconvincing. 

The papers by Dr. Alice Ambrose (‘‘Moore’s ‘Proof of an Ex- 
ternal World’ ’’) and Dr. Morris Lazerowitz (‘‘Moore’s Paradox’’) 
take much the same line as Malcolm and must meet somewhat simi- 
lar objections. Ambrose holds that Moore is putting forward a 
‘‘disguised proposal’’ (p. 404), his ‘‘refutation’’ of the sceptic 
being ‘‘a sort of linguistic pantomime of an empirical argument’’ 
(p. 405), essentially an ‘‘insistence on retaining present usage’”’ 
(p. 411), a call for the ‘‘ preservation of the linguistic status quo’’ 
(p. 415). Lazerowitz too believes that Moore’s ‘‘ ‘refutations’ are 
not refutations’’ (p. 376) but ‘‘really proposals’’ (p. 391). Moore 
is engaged in ‘‘the defense of the language of Common Sense’”’ (p. 
387) by making ‘‘counter proposals, to be understood as recom- 
mendations not to follow academic wishes to alter’’ ordinary lan- 
guage (p. 393). All of which Moore indignantly denies! 

Mr. John Wisdom, in his paper on ‘‘Moore’s Technique,’’ is 
both more tolerant, more elusive, and more cryptic than the other 
defenders of a linguistic interpretation of Moore’s procedure. The 
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reader who is familiar with Wisdom’s work will not be surprised 
to be told that the many acute observations in this paper are served 
up with an irritating accompaniment of over-precious illustration. 
Anyone who pleases may here renew acquaintance with Wisdom’s 
pet llama, by whose ‘‘indolent expression and undulating throat’’ 
the reviewer had hoped never more to be haunted. 

Professor Richard McKeon, writing under the title ‘‘Proposi- 
tions and Perceptions in the World of G. E. Moore,’’ appears to 
me to have so much misunderstood what Moore was attempting 
that I do not find further discussion profitable. I will, however, 
put on record for the education of philosophers who might other- 
wise overlook it, McKeon’s original procedure which he reproaches 
Moore for not having adopted—‘‘the simple device of asking a 
philosopher what he meant’’ (p. 475)! How sad indeed that 
Moore should never have thought of anything so ‘‘simple.”’’ 

Professor V. J. McGill answers ‘‘Some Queries Concerning 
Moore’s Method’’ in a tone of marked disapproval. One might 
learn more about James from this paper than about Moore—and 
not much that was illuminating about either. 

The late Professor Susan Stebbing’s essay on ‘‘Moore’s Influ- 
ence’’ is a warm tribute to Moore as a teacher. The last section 
(pp. 529-532) in particular supplies what Moore’s modesty in- 
evitably led him to omit from his own delightful ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ 
also to be found in this volume. 

I have made it plain, I hope, that this volume is one which the 
serious student of philosophy can not afford to be without. For 
bringing to publication at an exceptionally difficult time a work of 
such outstanding interest, conforming to the highest standards of 
scholarship, the learned world owes Mr. Schilpp, the publishers, 
and the contributors to this volume a hearty vote of thanks. 


Max Biack 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Prefaces to Inquiry. A Study in the Origins and Relevance of 
Modern Theories of Knowledge. Wiuu1aAmM RicHarD GoNDIN. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1941. ix-+ 220 pp. $2.00. 


This essay was planned and practically written under the 
direction of Professor Woodbridge just before the appearance of 
his Essay on Nature and Dewey’s Logic, The Theory of Inquiry. 
The latter works, with their sense for ‘‘knowing”’ as efficient and 
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at home in nature, are models of healthy epistemologizing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gondin. 

The book is designed to show how the theory of knowledge, be- 
ginning especially with Descartes and Locke, became tangential 
or irrelevant to interpretative experience for what that term stands 
for in natural, contextually determined intellectual enterprises. 
There are two kinds of ‘‘prefaces to inquiry.’ One proposes to 
vitalize inquiry by observing it in its on-going course in concrete 
contexts and not so much pre-scribing as post-scribing a method 
to keep it properly pruned and fruitful. Two chapters on Francis 
Bacon exhibit the main aim of his theorizing about knowledge as 
being of this (wholesome) sort. The other (unwholesome) kind 
of preface to inquiry takes what Mr. Gondin calls a ‘‘ propsedeutic 
twist,’’ which in effect is an attempt temporarily to switch ordinary 
inquiry off, catch and inspect it im vacuo, and predetermine the 
nature and limits of knowledge. Descartes and Locke get two 
chapters each, exposing this sterile tendency in their thought— 
one which so formulates the ‘‘ problem of knowledge’’ as to make it 
the sort of thing that no actual inquirer ever encounters among the 
cognitive difficulties Nature herself confronts him with. The result 
of this artificial procedure is a hornet’s nest of insoluble pseudo- 
problems, about sense-data and the ‘‘external world’’ and ‘‘know- 
ing’’ as a mysterious, fragile connective between them, about the 
possibility of no knowledge (scepticism), and the like. Mr. Gondin 
concedes, however, that even the Meditations and the Essay, which 
are among the most ‘‘propexdeutical’’ of these works, have a cer- 
tain classic stamp and importance about them, owing to the intel- 
lectual stature of their authors and the presence in them of more 
substantial matter, alongside and in spite of the epistemological 
artificiality. 

Subsequent theories of knowledge, particularly those of Hume 
and Kant, were formulated mainly in response to the freakish twist 
in the epistemological thought of Descartes and Locke, according 
to Mr. Gondin. This is the point of his last two chapters, together 
with another point, namely, that, beginning with certain develop- 
ments in physics at the close of the last century and on into this, 
philosophical and scientific methodologists were impelled to seek a 
‘‘new rapprochement’’ between epistemologizing and the natural 
problems of actual inquiry. ‘‘The spirit of critical reconsideration 
began to spread, and a new drive developed toward a unification 
of inquiry proper and its epistemological clarification such as had 
been taken for granted by the early moderns’’ (pp. 166-167). 
Dewey’s formulation of this spirit of the new functionalism is a 
classic of the last two generations. Other attempts at rapproche- 
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ment are those of Eddington, Bridgman, Carnap, and Ogden and 
Richards. 

Mr. Gondin realizes that some of these are poor samples of what 
he has characterized as sound epistemology, owing to the ‘‘ prope- 
deutic twist’’ they take on at various points. He would have done 
better to recognize the fact that, in Eddington, for example, there 
is nothing epistemologically meritorious save the bare suggestion 
of some connection between a good theory of knowledge and actual 
scientific procedure, the rest of Eddington’s thought on this count 
being sheer irrelevancy. It would have been better to take, say, 
Dewey, who is avowedly tops by Mr. Gondin’s own standards, and 
show how his method for the treatment of the disease of episte- 
mology differs from, say, that of the logical positivists (Carnap), 
who are also convinced that questions about the ‘‘cognitive accessi- 
bility of the external world,’’ and the like, are bogus questions. 
Mr. Gondin did not need to wait for the publication of Logic, The 
Theory of Inquiry to have material to work with to such an end. 
This would have served to define, more clearly than has been 
achieved in this book, the ‘‘problem of knowledge’’ for what it 
actually is. 

But Mr. Gondin evidently is anxious about the intellectual 
health of epistemologists, and his essay, by and large, has the merit 
of showing, in historical perspective, that something has made them 
sick (sometimes of themselves). Precisely what has made them 
sick is a question this book does not answer, but it is calculated to 
stimulate further investigation. In this respect it has succeeded 
in its primary aim, namely, that of being a preface, not an epi- 
logue, to inquiry. V.CA 


What is Religion Doing to Our Consciences? Grorce A. CoE. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. ix+ 120 pp. 
$1.50. 


Professor Coe, well known in several decades for his contribu- 
tions to the fields of psychology of religion and religious education, 
here presents what he warns will be his last book. It represents 
less an attempt to bring his scientific work to a conclusion than a 
tract for this day of ethical confusion—a note wherein he admits 
that, however much the problem of today, like that of yesterday, is 
the quest for methods of removing specific injustices, a new order 
of problems has been pushed to the fore. ‘‘The main question 
now is not what most needs to be done, but rather who is to decide 
what is good and what evil in current experiences of the things 
of this world’’ (p. 55). 
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This looks like a political problem, and, in one sense, Professor 
Coe would appear to mean this. The reviewer is warned against 
misinterpretation by a satiric but seriously intended postscript to 
the book entitled ‘‘A Preview of Some Criticisms of This Book.” 
It is a big help to know that Professor Coe does not mean, what- 
ever the average fundamentalist, Catholic authoritarian, neo- 
orthdox, scientific humanist, metaphysical realist, or dialectical 
materialist is apt to think he means! Not having been debarred 
from understanding his thesis on the above grounds, I may say 
that Professor Coe remains a religious liberal, even if renascent, 
in seeking to show how love may operate within a democracy which 
acknowledges its moral ambiguities. 

The title of the book is suggestive of its entire theme: religion, 
a complex of the sacred and the secular, creates problems of con- 
science by its (usual) lag behind the times socially, politically, eco- 
nomically ; yet religion—still a social hybrid—has, by its continu- 
ous stress on the creative function of love, the power of self- 
criticism and thereby the possibility of reaching beyond the ethical 
ambiguities which it reflects. The ambiguities of today stem from 
the lack of ‘‘unequivocal guidance in the control of controllable 
forces of this world.’’ But two avenues of clarification are noted. 
One is a needed ‘‘sense of history,’’ which prompts ‘‘a heightened 
consciousness of time and of movement as attributes of ourselves,’’ 
and which should lead to an ‘‘unremitting revaluation of our val- 
ues.’” The other is a renewed motive of love as ‘‘a principle of 
inquiry, discovery, and redirection.’’ Professor Coe deals at some 
length with the latter in terms of personal and class distinctions 
and powers which separate men and thwart ‘‘fellowship in value 
judgments.’’ He steers in the direction of the ‘‘social gospel,”’ 
and concludes: ‘‘Until the power of man over man by virtue of 
material possessions is broken, the gospel will continue to seem, as 
we know that it seems today, more or less abstract’’ (p. 66). In 
his defense of this issue, he challenges the abstract theologism of 
the present ecumenical movement: ‘‘Is it credible that even a 
united church that has no economic outlook of its own will be able 
to induce the men of tomorrow to worship at its altars a divine 
being who also, apparently, has no economic outlook?’’ (p .78). 
God, for Coe, must be a power working through history, not a 
monarch on high; religious fellowship is fellowship in value judg- 
ments or else it is nothing at all. 

In this study one will notice that Professor Coe does not over- 
step his former allegiance to scientific method as the ‘‘democratic 
method for the employment of intelligence.’’ In answer to the 
main question proposed—who is to decide what is good and what is 
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evil—he answers, one gathers, the people in so far as voluntary 
association, free inquiry, and scientific method are accepted and 
practiced. This theme has been heard before, and probably should 
be repeated often, most especially with the freshness of contempo- 
rary detail, brevity, and challenge with which the writer here 
pleads the cause. But one wonders why Professor Coe merely 
repeats that upon which his readers are apt to agree. (He fore- 
sees that he will fail to budge the critics whom he satirizes in his 
postscript.) He has raised essentially a political problem; yet at 
the threshold of investigating that problem he stops and has noth- 
ing to say beyond presenting what must remain abstract principles 
often enumerated. In what kind of society can voluntary associa- 
tion, free inquiry, and scientific method operate? He admits the 
ambiguity now at hand; he can not fail to see that forces of re- 
action are everywhere ready to use ambiguity as a stepping stone 
to power and clarification by unreasonable authority. This book is 
certainly concerned with the devil; but principles and hopes—even 
good ones—make the devil no less real. 


F. peEW. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following communication from President 
Seelye Bixler of Colby College: 


‘“You may be interested to know that the first meeting of the 
Maine Philosophical Institute was held at Colby College on No- 
vember twentieth. . . . Nineteen attended, coming from Bangor 
Theological Seminary, Bates, Bowdoin, Colby and the University 
of Maine. We had a paper by Professor Peter Bertocci on ‘‘A 
Reinterpretation of the Problem of Moral Obligation,’’ and an- 
other by Dr. Gotthard Giinther of Colby on ‘‘The Antithesis in 
the Metaphysics of History.’’ Professor Y. L. Chin of Southwest 
Associated Universities of China, visiting scholar at Harvard this 
year, attended and took part in the discussions. Professor C. J. 
Ducasse of Brown, representing the planning commission of the 
American Philosophical Association, lead a fruitful discussion on 
philosophy and the postwar era. 

‘‘Tt was voted to continue the meetings, at least during the 
period when the American Philosophical Association is forced to 
give up its regular conferences.”’ 


Professor Irwin Edman of Columbia University will be a visit- 


ing lecturer at Harvard University for the spring term, May 1 to 
July 1, 1944. He will give two courses: ‘‘A Philosophy of Art”’ 
and ‘‘The Development of the Democratic Idea.’’ 

Dr. Lincoln Reis has been appointed tutor in philosophy at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis. Dr. Emanuel Chapman, formerly at 


Fordham University, has succeeded him at Hunter College, New 
York. 
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